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Candidate Political Philosophy: Revelations in the 1960 and 19/6 IJebate?^^ 

> 

From -numerous studies in communications and political, science we now 

know much about voting behaviof^and.mass media performance during presidential 

election .campaigns. But research efforts concentrating on votkr information 

or mass media's campaign coverage miss- an. important aspect of the matter — 

the candidates. As a result", inadvertently,/we know little that is concrete ^ 
* • • • • 

or predictable about^'candidates and leaders. 

Without a* crystal ball, no one can predict candidates' performance in office 
But through political communication\research, -we can aciv4uce our knowledge . 
to the point -that politicians' behavior need net "be witnessed in total surprise. 
We should be able to peer behind the mask worn in public develop better under- 
standing of politicians, and predict with greater accuracy politician?' behavior's 

•The potential valu^ of this knowledge extends not only tb political te-^ ^ 
seardhers; it touches as well 'on popular support, a matter of concern ^o 
candidates and constituents. We know that politicians oftenyTevise campaign 

rhetoric and attempt to change images (e.g<, the "New Nixor^ in 1968).' Mean-'^ 

" « ^ . i 

time, ^)oliticians' fundamental political philosophies remain Unchanged. Public 
opinion researchers, for. example, have note"^' repeated trends^and cycles in 
pres id ent ^^a^^^giUSei^^^ ^ ^ ^ 




support for presidents,. in non-crisis^^-situations stems 
the rate of promised change. But popular support may decline also as a funcTTc 
df leaders' 'per ceive(J failure to fulfill promises (spoken and unspoken). Con- 

, stltjuents in othW wprds may become disappointed because of their own und^r- 

* *V • ^ ' ' ' ' 

standaKie failure to judge candidates accurately* Constituents so, rarely have 
. . . . ^ f 

access to candidates ''unexpuirgated statements^, ^relying for needs on' political 

-A - * • ^ / 

advertising, film footage, and media interpretatl,ons of issue position^, that 



their expectations of candidates generally, -are constructed on the basis of 

seleqtive' reporting or self-aggrandizement. . . ^ 

There were, however, two elections promising voters escape from the typical 

pattern of medi^ dependency-;- the 1960 and 1976 elections, when there were 

televised debates 'between presidential candidates. In thfese elections, voters » 

f * ' * 

had the oppactunity to set and hear the candidates di^rectly^ present themselves 
and their ^sue positions in^ response to questions posed by journalists. Through 
the debates, there was a possibility of accurate, relatively spontaneous trans- 
mission of candidate philosophies, in , turn providing, the possibility of accurate 

'expect actions and ultimately lesg voter disheartenment and loss of support for 

. , ,* * ' 

politicians after post-election honeymoons.'-. 

V - - > » - * - - ^ - ^ - . , w . ... 

While we* would not argue that the very basis of representative * • 

democracy* — popular control of policy through elected officials — is threat- • 
ened by^ voters' inability to be fully cognizant of leaders' political philosophic^, 
• this question warrants careful empir^^l examination. ' This can be 

•Accomplished by reference to the coori'enjation model (cf.*McLeod and C^haffee^ 
1972) used in interpersonal communication research. Primarily concerned with 
individual's evaluations Qf objects and preceptions of others' evaluation^ of, / 

the same objects, the stMda^d'^cl50rlientario^^^^oI^e^^-t^ 

provide^ a framework for discus-sing the- understanding's reachec{"(or ndt) between 
politicians and 'the public. With ' regard to c^ndidai^s and the pub lac, such 
a revised coorientat^on model' appears as Figure I^-^^a;^ 

(FIGURE I HERp) ' ^ • " - ' ^ 



If voters are issue* ar lent ed, winning poll tlc^ahs are likely to be those 
with accurate percept^.ons of <ipnstituentScV positions (lii|e D-A) "^nd wKo tailor 
their stands accordingly (E-A) . The most satisfied' constituents are likely to 
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je cho'se in agreement with candldites; true' positions (A-B.) . - However, as 
'indicated earlie,r, trtre ^osition^ are masked purposivel'y and -fe-ttered by the \ 
nawre of media <:overage, so v<^ters rarely knpwv"B" as 4etermined by politicians.^' 
long-standing ^olit'ic^l philosophy. Instead, even 't.he most informed voters 
reVy on candidates' revealed politi^ positions, at best achieving ''accuracy" 

aio!ng the C-E;, line. ■ ' ' ' _ ' 

" So iong~as there is little difference'.bet'ween p^jliticia'ns ' ..revealed posi- 
fion/("E") and 'true position ("b") , the' public ' s postrelection disillusionment ^ 
is fikely to be small'. But if the |at i*s great , -disil] iisionment or decline in 
suppprt is likely to be great (barring the chance that politicians agree per- 
fectly with the public's position-). Thu-S, as a coorientation problem, -ene 
question is hdw to narrow the"ac^curaoy" gap defii^fid by the- triangular area ^ 
CBE. First, however^ "comes the empirical question: ' 'How to access politicians' • 
true politicat-.position? . , , , " 

'in our^4a/l'ysi^• presidential debates provide appropriate data-far accessing 
politicians '''^litict?p^ilosophies, as we^ broaden' the 1-itnits , traditionally , ^ 
placed upon. content 'analysis, as a methodological tool . (Jackson-Beeck apd 
M ti aJu w, 1 9 77). ^ -et ic lavo Ci^i^teat^-dat^L-fxQin. .RrgSicf ential debat es provide . 

basis for' objectiA^ely quantifying and analyzing characteristics of "manifest" 
candidate statements. Then at a higher level, content data can be -used to . 
construct a mosaic of candidates'' views of the significant factors In the poUti 

system,' based objectively on the number and type of references- to groups^ 
economic actors', ^and political actors. Furthermore, candidate phiiosohies may . 
be Revealed by proposed types of solutions tp current problems^ events viewed. 
\,as sigftificant',' regions ot the- country to which policies are oriented; "and itime 
^orientations, ^ ' '^^""^'^"""T^' -^^ - 
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Method ^ . ^ ^ . • . . • 

\Por content analysis of the first' 1976 presidential debate, first it 

was necessary to create a cdmplete, accurate transcript; ( J^ckson-Beeck aird 

' Meadow; 1978) . This^was prepared by, the authors .from studio 'quality, videotape^, 

• • <^ 

annotatiiig tfte New York Times ''Verbatim""^ transcript of *the debate (which ex- 

, . • ^ • ■ _ .'■ • - I 

eluded vocalized pauses,, errors of fluency -^nd included several erpQrs and , <^ 
'omis&ions)*. The 1960 debate, transcript was prepared by Cleve^ger et al, (1962) . 
from professional quality audio tapes and a newspaper transcrigtlgn. The 
analysis is limited to only -the first debate in e^ch series. Each li-ffilted to 
>t ^ questions on domestic issues, the'formats were similar except for^the length 

(slxxy minutes in^' 196*0 and ninety mnutres iii^J^76), and the inclusi-on of - 

\ ' * ^ ' '^/^ * ' ' • • 

opening yGtatements in 196.0,. ^ * > . - . ' • . . 

Botir debates I960 and 1976 were toded by a coder pair .using major topics 

within each speaker 'tti^n as the unit of analysis. A too^l of ^thirteen topics ' , 

roughly paralleling cabinet .functions formed the basis for urfiti^ation, plys 

two categories covering debate formalities. Multiple units could be housed 

witl\in individual speaker turli>s; further, within units, up to ten subjects , 

/ • • . * ' ' f\ • • ^ ' 

'^(i.e. , su^tani^iv^ concerns) were eoded. A total of tliir teen 'basic topics 

.^S^ , ^ ' ; • ' • \ V ^ J! 

were investigated: government,* transportation and oominunTcSt iorTTTiouS ing ; 
• ' . , * ' " 

urban Jprobieras; health; educationf social welfare; economics; foreign ^af fairs ; 
defense; resourced; law; and ^science.^ "Subjects'* enxsompassed* stated concerns 
stuch' as federal spending;*' inflation; unemp^yment; size and scope of ^eder^l 
government^ and so on. By definitipn, each speakei^ turn in the debates housed^ 
at .Ifeast one topic, but the'number of subjects coded v*ari,ed, . . ' ' 

' ' Following' classification of the |lebates in terms of topics and subjects,-" 
other debate content relevant tp candidate philosophy was analyzed, including, 
explicit references to political officials.; occupational, ethnic, and nationality 
groups j economic^ act/:)rs;ndat.es; times; events; and branches of go,vernment, ; 



^ — : — - . , 



Reliability ;:ests, performed iip to six months ^ift|r the original coding, 
,re\^ale^satisfactory levels* in the 90 percent range^b^sed on ifclsti's (1969) 
percenc^gp of agreement formulae. ' ' • . ^ . ^' . ' 

Results . ' ' - ^ * ^ 

Earlier it was argued>^tTlat candidates* issue'posit^nS are r.e'^ealecf' super fi- 
^ cially ^nd often are read from prepared text^. In debate, the situation^is 

less, rehearsed. In. Table 1 we^prqsent the number of topics* raised in de- 
. ba«-by thre carididates in 1960 and^ 1976. .In both debates about 
.half of all majpr topics related to govjsrnment and. public officials, and^ one fifth 

(1960) to one third (1976)dealt with economics. At the same time, the rise 
J* ' . — ^ ,ie 

T / ' ' \ ' ' ' 

and fall of issues over time' is apparent. For ^examplev- in 1960,- /security, - " ^ 
def^ense and foreign affairs, and social services W|ere major toplr^s. These 
were of lesser concern ia 1976. . , • - . . 

, ' • CTABLE^I^IERE) ' . ^ ' ' . ' 

^ While the data in^Table 1, may be indicative of^broad issue concerns 
Table 2 and 3 provide more specific inf prmatidn^about ^the candidate^ views, 

i . ' (TABLES 2 and 3 HERE) ^ ' * ' ' ^ 

' r . : • . . . • I . ' ^ 

^-r--™ . . ' LS . _ ! 
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Although most time was spent on domestic govertunent as atv issue in I960 ~* 

■ ■ V ■ . ■• ■■ ' ^ . 

and 1976 (cf,, Table 1)^ the issue was discussed ,in many more dinfens ions by , 
candidates in 1960. Nearly one-fourth of Nixon's governmental fSu>>je^ts (24%) 

irelate to^concrete government actic5n eitHer congressional or executivie, 

. . " . -"^ ' ^ , . • * ' " ' 

^ * In contrast, Kennedy demonstrates less concern with action (3%), concentrating 

" instead on abstract topic's concSrn^g ,the nature of- ttfe political system and 

justice within that .system. 4 Nixpn's (foncerns, and his underlying conception 
' . ; _ • \ , V - > ^ , • ■ ■ ' • 

of * the political'system, in o^t^r words, seems to be with political processed of 

<>■■■■ 

ERjc f •• ;• . .... . 7-. •;■ , . ■ 
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subsystems (such as the executive brancn or Congress) while Keifnedy prientcd y 
^ ■ . \ - \ ^ ^ \ ' ^ 

more to the .status of the^ latger political system. ^ 

\ l^fferences between candidates in. 197^ are^rrot so clear cut as in I960,- 

but the popular Tweedlqjdum-Tweedledee analC)gy does not fit. Carter, appears 

. * » \ * ^ • 

more action-oriented than Ford (25% vs 1^%) \ and more leadership oriented than 

L 

Ford. (25% vs 15%), reflecting gteater concern wtth 'the processes or "j;iuts 

\' . ^ ^ r .'..^ 

* \ ' * * 

and bolts" ^of goverpmen\: machinery. ''Ford for\his part, tends t'O deal with the 

• ' • . ■ ' ■ - \ ' ■ • 

scope and structure of government. * ' ^ \ ^ . ' * . • 

In Table 3, dll candidates ' ^discussions of economics, are ^scen to clustei; 

' around specific aspect^s of policy, as regarding unemployment and inflation, 

. > . • ^ \ 

But 'differences exist between candidates. , For Kennedy, economic issaes stand: 

independent of government act^ion. No government action, s^'Stem or Ifead^e'rship 

subject^ accompafiy Kennedy's economic discus^OT>$/^^^To some extejit , this^ implies 

a belief that economic problems c$in be S9ived 'technical ly without regafd to 

♦ , 

the political processes necessary to- deliver the answer^^pl^ Nixon appap^tly , 

t» * • * . ■ * * 

r does not share this view, for fully 35% of the subjects he raises are political, 

• reflecting'on leadership (Jualif icatiojtis and partisan issues, generally regarding 
the role of g6vernment in economic policies. For the'1976 candi^^ates, differences ' 
are pr^ent;; bu-t again to a lesser' extent TT^m^ 

* reveals a greater linkage of economics tp political questions than does Ford. 
- Interestingly, 'across a.11 candidates, with the exc'eption of Nixon's C9ncern with 

^Jn employment, no candidate suggests an economic policy relying exclusively on 
one or two concerns. ^ • 

B'eyond looking at major top:^cs and subjects discussed by xandicjates. wo examined 
ttfeir comments^ relevant to polit^.cal participation (Table A). Although, group^ are 

' • * (TABLE 4 HERE) : ' ^- . 



^ot mentioned as political actors out of .proportion to the l^ngth^ of the 



debatces in 1960 and 197 6, one thing is clear: the Democratic candidates reveal ^ 
'a greater cone etnt or* groups than the two Republican candidates. ^Kennedy and'' , 
Carter, whose concern fgr^Lrious groups (and for courting their vot^) was 
popuUri:^^d during thb campaigns, menDioned"political groups as much, or more ^ 
often than their Republican opponents iaf every category except economic actors; 
-TUus i^' appears that kennedy'^nd Carfer are oriented more towatd multi- faceted, ^ . 
pluralistic political coalitions or groupings, while Ford and, Nixon are^ or^^^ivt^d^ 
more toward strong economic actors or institutions sharing or resolving .social 
problems, . - • 

• V • . - . ' . , ... 

Table 5 presents specific poli^xal actors named in debate* by the TtrOr. 
candidates. Overail, Kennedy demonstrates most, cqncern- with a vgrietV of.ppli^tica,! 
actors (ij=40). - * *. ^ / > ^ 



(TABLtf 5 HERE) 



The other candidates name about the same number of political actors (26 ta 27) , 
but branches of government in which these actors serve differs; suggesting 
^urth^r diff^r^ences in ^candidates' construction of- political reality." Notably, 
none of the candidates is much concerned abottt the "people"' as political ^• 
actors; In particular, the data at this p^int do ^ot support Carter 'ff 'alleged . 
populism. Of interest ' tqO, is the ^extent tq which the candidates' perceptions - 
of actors in^govei^nment seem to refl(ict their experiences. Kennedy refers to 
the executive *$ind legislative branches with nearly equal frequency. Despi^^e^ 
his aspirations to an executive position, he discusses Congress, the source 
hirexperiences and his ^qualifications for ^leadership. Ni^on, howev^rj as ^ 
member of the executive branch, refers ta thdt branch in nearly two-thirds of ^ 
his specific re'ferences to political actors and twice as often ;as he refer^ 
to the legislative branch over which he par.tia^ly presided as Vice^-President. 




' Both Kennedir and Nixon, having serveS in botli the House and Sen^^e, generally ' ^ 

' distinguish between those branches •while^'making statements, about Congress.' 

^ • ' ■ ' . '. • \ ■ 

Carter, with no federal legislative experienpe-, refers more generally to.'Congr^s 

<• ^ • e - « - * 

Ford,^ 33 a former J|>use ^inqp^ity leader, and ii> conjunct i^n;.with service-as 

. ' * " ' ^ " " ' . <>^ 

Vice-Presidjeht and President, often discusses the House and*Senate jointly. ^ 

/ Further, despite^ the fact that ha had been President, for^ ove^ two years^ he . ^ 

mention? Coitgress in nearly two-thlr^s of his references to , political actor^. ^ ^ 

With respect to stable 5, two items warrant special mention,, First, the 

• iilffeqaency of mentioning the Supreme Court is striking. Given- wide criticism *■ , - 
oi act^v^t courts for the past -few' decades aAd an ^ncreas^g scope o'f decisions^ 

in both' the Warren aad Burger Courts, more 'comments' ©i^ the"' Court might Tiavebedn 
■ expected. The candidates, through -^a^l^re '(with one Bxce^p&lon> to discuss the I 

* court perhaps • reveal their belifef in the independence • of the judiciary as a 

third branch 6f government. As a fina^ note, the Democratic candidat^ demqnstrate 

. • - ' • ■ , • : - 

. a greater concern with state and local government. .Despite, popular 'conceptions .U^v. 

- y . ' " - . > 

of Republicans as nfbre favorable to state and T.ocal Control and _ decentralized • ^ ^ . 

go^rnnient, nejlth^r Ford nor Nixon mentioned states and localities a^^much as 
Kennedy and 'Carter. „ ' . 



.\ (TABLE 6 HERE) '■ 



. * Furthermore (Table 6) Kennedy and^ Carter makfe more references to places ' ' ^ . 

and reaions than Nixcm and Ford. Specific* cities, staies, and tegions are ^ 

• ♦ »' ^ • 

fit less often into the topics discussed by the Republicans than by the 

Democrats who reflect a tendency to^'humanize' the politica-1 system. In p'articu- 
^ ■ / ' ■ V: . ' - - ■ 

lar Ford- showl* a very parochial view, while Carter (Respite "Kis "oft-cited 

* ^ * «r • ' ' * , .1 
lack of experience in foreign affairs) more often refers to regions -of the 

world.. Recalling thaf both the first 1960 and 1976^ debates were 'limited to _ 

questions -on dOmestic^ollcies, Kennedy'and Nixpri both -saw foreign implications for 



^ • . ' . ' . • ^' ■ . 

* • / • . '» -'^ . . * 

domestic politics more often thai\ Carfer and Ford; * ^ * ^ ^ 
. ' ' • - , • (TABLE 7^ HERfe);* ' ^' ^ 

*The political-historical^ context to which the candidates refer is summarized^ 

' ' • ' ' , ' ' * ' • ' 

in Table 7, where *it' appears that some candidates are more familiaj: with *GeOrge 

Santayaria-'s' remark that "those who cannot remember the p-ast ^^^;e^cohdenme'd to re>- . 

peat it" than are others\ Kennedy, .for example, maU^s references to v 

events, more tlian five years in the past more tha^n twice as. much^ as Nixo^n. •No 

'other candidate relies 'on such historical references., but other patterns eiacrge 

to- suggest the philosophy through which candidates view events. Carter for > 

dmple,* mentions ^inany specific event^^ (despite his popularly allege^ vagueness 

and waffling) and' maintains an overriding' concern with wat. Watergate, peree;Lved 

by Ford himself in "election post-mortems* to* be a crucial*issue,^ is mentioned ^by ^ 

^ » ; , . . . . . 

Carter, but not extensively. Both Ford ?nd Nixon, representing incumbent . adminis- 

^trations, ref ei^ less often to historical events. ^^A^itionally , there" iis' furt^her' 
' * ' ^^"^^ * • ** ^ , 1* 

evidence of' eopcern for the^ executive branch and its responsibility. Carter^ . 

»\ 

■refers to previojus^ adm^^nistrations thirteen fim'es compared to ^ord and Nixoh's 



-^u^^-an4--none--f-ot^^nned^^,^ — ' — _ C \ , — . ,.v v 

Ta]>ie^ 8 and 9 p'reSent.a listing of the' actors and sectors in tlfe economy 
(as a.' political issue) mentioned fb:4^ the ^candidates, providing further information* 

S • - ' > '* / 

Qn candidate philosophy.. * . ' -\ • ' - ' 

• # * * 

*/ - . (TABLE 8 HERE) ' ^ 

In Tabl^ 8, Keniiedy is shown to mention -economic actors in five 
topics, suggesting an orientation toward political solutions to economrc 
, -problems, HowelS^r, his^^ref erences ap^y across private and fjublic ins^tutions ^ 
'and individuals, Nixon, wlio mentions economic sectors twice as often as ^ ^ 
^ ^.Kennedy s^eems more* attuned to the public sector as an economic actor. 4^ 



ERJC * _ . ' / " ^1 



Cartier's pe/pulism 'is confbined with an apparent 'interest in the private sector. 

* . « •s ^ 

He never;s mentioi)s the* pi\jblic sector alon»e^, and in eleven "of thirte^en ^topics 
referencing eaonomic 'ac'toifs, individuals are referred to' speoificaily . . Ford, 
although he' mentions econotnic Actors in more topi-cs thon any other candidate, 
distributes' his references across all sectors. . . * ' 

(TABLE 9 HERE) ' ' ' • 



In, Table 9^ catergotizlng Economic agtors mentioned by candidates , - few • 

specifics are attached to K?efinedy's ecbnomics. Again' Nixo^. and Ford demon- 

strate arf orientation towa.rd government. Carter onoe mpr-e shows a popuiis-t 

orientation, with over ^AZ^per cent of his references t© j)eople as econoruic*^ v 
. • • . ' - • - ^ ,^ ^ • 

actors, compared with 16 ^er cfent fft: Nixon and 31 per cent for F^d. More- » 
'over, and again- in contrast >to 'the criticism of ^Carter as being. uncertain 
a^d vague," he mentions sevep different private sector actors for a total of 
tw€^tj5^H^, 'compared t^ thtee accots for Ford, for a total^of •^ighf tifnes . ' 
Some-^Speculative Conclusions . ^ ^ ^ * ^ 

- — V ■ " ' : ' -( i , ^ 

- Partisanship may be "tieclining^amtm^Ow^fer^ t^ewa^eys^^^ a i\umbeir ^ #i&^soft&y 
but onfe of the more .interesting suggefjpo'ns is^j:hat: wide ^use o*f tej.evisi6n 
r news "secul-^rl^zed" , politics, and made it non-partisan (Robinson,' 4977>. Our 
data suggest ♦to some extent that party differences istill exi»st, and that de- 
bates underscore these differences. While no two, candidates have the same 

J- . \ < ■ . - 

specific political ph^ilosophies, the Democratic candi*dates do^haye a greater « 
• concefrn for groups, for diverse regions pf the country, for the lessons of 
history, and for social change fhan the Rei^ublican jcandidates , >b^h of whop , 
expressed more Concern for the limits of f ederAlS power , the caj^^bility of 
private economic institutions for social ^c'hange, an* leas government activism. 



On the basis of only four cahdidatjes' statements, of course, the data do not • 

^§chieve significance in'a st|itistical sensej but they are suggestive and tenta- 
" » « ■^^ '.N, • 

tivie "evidence of meaningful differences among politicians and between political 
* . ^ ' ♦ " 

' parties, Dlffereiuies between politic^ns from the same party still exlsfeing, ' » 
we ask: *What, is e^ch cahdidafre^s political philosophy according to analysis . _ 

' ^ • ' ^ ' V • ■ 

of d^ebate discussion? And, what do the ^data su^ggest a'bout performance in, 
of^ce? , - ^ , ' ~ ' , . " ' . 

For Kennedy, the data suggest ah ab'sttact, concep«tual approach to govern- 
ing, tempered with an understanding of the' pluralistic nature of the system, 
.which would lead to predictions of an active yet p^ractical' presidency of fering, 
new initiativeJ^. ^Jixon's' statements reveal a more'"political" a^proach^^to^^^ 
governing, with spec ifici concern f or ^jiolitic;al processes within government, 
possibly at* the expfeense of outside group participation. Forecasts of a Nixon 

0 

• ptesidency, at least ^in* 1960, would suggest f^w bold 'initiatives, and* a tendency 

to propose programs likely to pass Congr.es?. / Were we to predict now each would 

' ■ ' ' L , y 

govern, therefore, we would suggest that Kennedy woul<f be mo;re likely to offer 

• - *- 

* broad programs(e.g. , a New'Fr,ontier?)^while Nixon would direct his attention 
to ' specif ics„ within a status -quo framework. ^ 

Carter'? philosophical underpinnings are those of a manager, for the data 

. . • ' . ^ ^ jt 

\ dembnsttate a concern for leadership and executive control, suggesting that 

" . ■ . " ' ■ ; ■ ■ _ --^ ' ' - • 

groups are best served through executive leadership. Predictions .might be 
for confrontation 4)etween the President an^Congress, and for so nluch managerial 
^oncefn ^that pglicy initiatives would sui^f eri't^Pord's view of the system seems 
to be limited* in terms of activity. He implies that Congress should be at the 
corerof policy.. Thus a less dynamic and somewhat. stagnant presidency would be 
'/predicted, ^ * ^ . 1 " 

,^ These prognostications, of course, are after the fact. Neither do, they 
offet specif Ic guidelines as to how a candidate once elected J would act on ' 
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iny given problem. .But they^do suggest how candidates view the political gjtenem^ 
and political issues, as well as .candidates ' personal qualities and candidates' 
belief.s. ; * * • . . - . 

Candidate philosophy of course is only one of many components voters may 
use in developing their perceptions of candidates. Survey researchers, poll- 
tlcal scientists, and commurtication ^researchers are considering other afpects 
of candidates >to^ 'help answer .crucial q[uestionsin democratic government. In ^ 
tlme^ by (1) further developing measures of candidates including issues stands, 
image, and philosophy, and (2) combining th^ese measutBs with measures of public ^ 
perceptions, pplitical- communication researchers may progress further toward 
understanding perf-ormance in 'office and consequent support for elected leaders. 
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TABLE I- TOPICS- RAISED BY CANDIDATES' IN DEBATE 



1*960 ' . • ' . ' ^ .1976 



Nature of ^aoyernm^nt ' 11 - 11 . ' ^ • ^^^"***--i^4J6 11 



■Pu&lic official? 33. ' 31 . y ' . ^6 ^ AO 



Inflati6n - / V . 6 ' 6 . " ^ 8. v .6 

Unemplayment;> . .Z' ^ 0 * 0 ^ 12 ' 9 

*' ' -^(j . . '. • * ' t 

National ecbnomy" r'^t- 14 ' 14 .28 20* 

Social services 23 . 22 . . 8. .* '6 

Civil rights and ; '* ■ . \ . \ ^ 

liberties 0 0 0 ' ^0 

•Justice • "• * . 3 • ' 3 ' . . . 3 ' 2 

^^ergy ' , - ^. . 3 / ' . 7 5 

Security ^ ' 5" . 5 _ 0 0 

'Defense * •-. -3 3 ' ' . • ' 0 0- 

Conduct* of- foreign - , ' .•< ' 

affairs ,-33 , - 0 0 

, TOTAL 104 lOr^ *^ . 138 99% 

.^Refunding ^rror , 



Table 2. SUBJECTS MENTIONED BY C'ANDlbATES IN REGARD TO DOMESTIC 



GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC OFFK^rAtS: 
Kennedy * Nixdn . 



n 



X 



Action 

Congress , 
Executive 

System 

„ Preservation 
* Legal rights 
Gov't morality X 

Leadership 

lip 6 
Qualifications 5 

Scope 



6 

9 ' 
3 




size 2 
Gojsf t structure 



>grams 

• piialify . • 

/ . 

'Resources 



Energy * 
Consexvat^'ony 1 3 

Economics / ' 



.Unemployment 
GNP, Growth rl 3 
Taxes 

.System X 3 

Inflation 2/6 
•Fed. spending 



Foreign 

. Security,^ 
Defense s* 



1 3 

2_ er 




3 
2' 



10 
8 



/ • 8 



5 
1 



20. 
4 



1 

1 



4' 

.4 



Cart&r 



1, 
3 



. 6 
1-9 



n 



2 



2 
2 



13; 
13 



' 3 



2 

2, 



1, 
1 



13^ 
.6 



6 

6 ^ 



1 
1 



10 
5 



. 2 10 



15 



10 
10 



10 



10 

5 

. 5 

10 



^T^tal 33 99% ' 25 • 98% 



16 100% 20 100% 



\ 



♦Rounding erroi) 
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TAbLE 3/ SUBJECTS MENTlONEa BY CANDIDATES^' REGARD TO . * 
-ECONOMICS , ■ * ^^^^^ 



Kennedy 



Nixon 
\ X 



Action 

E»e^cutive 

System 

Le|al rights 



n 



Carter 
T 



Tord 



Partisanship 






2 


IQ- 


2 


9 . 




^Qualifications 




2., 


I'd 






• 


Scope 
















Gov ' t size* * 






2 


10 


3 


1.4 


4 


» 

Output 












• 




Programs 


1 


11 


1 


5 • 






1 


Quality 

* a 


1 


11 












Economics . 










♦ 

# - 






Unemployment 


1 


11 


5 . 


25 


-' 1 ' 


5 


1 


, GIJP, Growth 


\ 


11 






4 


. 18 


- 2 


Taxes 


■2 


22 


1 


5. 


2 


^ ,9 




Syst^em^ 


1 


11 


2 


10. . 




14 


3 


Inflatipn 


1 


11 


2 


lb 




18 


5 


, Fed, Spending 


1 


11 


1 


5 






1 


r 














Foreign 








'v. 








Security 






1 










Total . 


9 


•99%*' 


20 


100% 


< ' 1 

■2 2 


101% 





24 



■1.8 
29 
6 



10J% 



*Roundii)g error 
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TABLEf.4. NUMBER OF TOPICS IN WHIClT PEOPLE AND GROUPS 
■" ' . ARE MENTIONeS . 



Keinnedy , 



U.S. Pr;esldents 



"7 
2 
■3 
.7 



Foreign 'Leaders 
• . _ » 

Fox.ei'gn Groups 
Ideological Groups 
Xfci^pa tional Groups 10 
Nationality Groups 2 
Social Goups 7 
EcbnoBvic Ad tors 5 

0 

Political Actors 17 



Total // of topics . 18 ■ ' 



Nixon 


Carter ^ 


~ For-d 


3 


10^ 


f 

2 


1 


.0 • ■ 


■ 0 


3 • 


. 0 '■ 

• 4 


P 
4 




\ 17- : 


12 


0-. 


6 


4 


6 - 


^ 13 


8 


10 . 




•15 


10 ' 


15 

i 


14 
« 


17 


24 \ ' , 


23 


I 








f 

1 












« • 


4 



TABLE 5. POLITICAL ACTORS MENTIONED ' 



Ken35^dy • Nixoa - Cart er 




EXECUTIVE • , • . - , ^ ■ 4. , 

Non-specific^ -2 ' ^. : % . \- ■ i 

President, Admin." ; - " 9 "9 4 

Exec. Agencies' ^ , 7 '■ '^ ' 5 , . 5 

SubtO'tal 18 '16' = 11 

LEGISLATIVE ' • /' ' • " ° 

Congress . . * 4, V—. • . 1 ' 6 - 

Sphate. ,' 7 3 ' 1" 

-tfqjase* ^ ' '• " " " ' .lJL ' _L- 

V ^ ■ * Subtbtal ' 16 • / ' \ 7 . * ° , .8 

J.UDICIAL • . ^. . ' ■ 

'Supreme Court • 0, ,0 . • 1 

NON-FEDERAL * ' ' .'> . 

State^,ahd Local .Gov't • 3 " ' 0 . 3 

The People ' - _3_ __4_ - 3 ^ 



- Total . 40 • t 27 26 



19 .• 



.TABLE' 6.' NUMBER OF TOPICS > IN ,VHICH PLACI^S .MENTIONED • 



I' 



r 



, Kennedy ' ■' ^ixo,n 



CSrt&f 



9 



For<3. 



U.S^ Cities 'a.nd S tastes 


" ^ .11 


: , . ' ^ 




11 


Regions a£/U.S. 








1 


^ Foreign Cities t 






1 


Foreign Regions - 


• 






1 


' Total 


^ . .23 


^ ' , • • • . ■ 

. - .a - 


^ 22 , 


' I 'A 

1 



V * 



ERIC 



TABLE 7. -^KVENTS UAMED^ BY CANDIDATES. 



tf^ORICAL EVENTS 

- ^ . . ^ ' 

\ ^860 Election 

Recession of 1934 
Recession o£ 1958 
•-^Experience" of tbe^. 1920's 
ri/orl4^Kar, II 

♦ Watergate . - . 
Vietnam War 
Civil War 
Cambodia Invasion, 
Energy Crisis of \«^73 
Bicentennial • 




•Kennedy 



2 
1 



Nixon 




- a 

T 

Cartel 



3 
2 
5 

1 
1 
1 



Ford 



>1. 
i' 

/ 

1 



LEADERSHIP. EVENTS 



Truma^i Adminis trat ipn^^ 
Eisenhdt/er Adminig t ration 
Kennedy Ajdminis trat ion 
Johnson Administration 
Nixon Administration 
Ford Administration 
Democratic Adminis t.rat ions 
Republican *Adminis tr^t ioi^g 



Total- 



2 
2 



\ 
1 

1 

2 

7 



26 



■'TABLE- 8. SPECIFIC ECOI^OMIC ACJORS "MENTIOl?Eg WITHIN TOPICS 



KenSiedy - Nixon Carter 



Private Institutions * * • 1 ' , 'l - 2f 

Public Institutions ' 2 * ' 6 

Inaividuals ' \ > « 1 , 1 ' ^ '5 

P^vate *and Public 1 - ^ . , 

Public an,d Individual • ^ 1 - • 

Private and. Individual ' . " - '3 , 

Private, Public, Indiv. _ • ' 1 . 3 



Ntj'mber of> Tojpics in 5 ' ' 10 13 

Which Economic, * > ' . ^ 

Actors Mentioned - ' ' ^ . 



fABLE 9. EC'ONOMIC SECTORS FIENTIONED BY 'CANDIDATES 



Kennedy 



i Nixon 



Ca'rterv 



' Ford 



G'overnmept 
Fe,deral ' 

State and Local-,- 
-Special Interests 



SecC^r s 

r iculturer.* 
abor , 
ndustry 
Manufacturing 
Small* Business 
Finance, Corps, 
Construction 




2 

"1 

_g_ 

3. 



1 

^0 . 

1 

0' 

6- 

0 
4 



7-? 

. 0 
11 



0 - • 

- 1 



2 

, ° 0 

■ M. 

3 



2 
3 
3 

• 1 

i 

8^ 
• 2 
20 



10. . 
0 

0, 

10- ■ 



0 

1 
2 
0 
0 
5' 
_0_ 
8 



Pe opl-e 

Individuals ■ . 
Lpw Income/^ 
Middle income 
Hi%h- Income 
Taxpa^ers_ •* 
Consumers 



Totall 



0 
0 
0 

0 . 
0 
0 
0 



1 
2 

0 

- 2"! 



/ .18 



- 2 
5 
3 
A 
3' 
0 



17 



AO 



, Op 
1- 
0 

' 7 ' 
0 



'.8 
N 

26 



